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;fl#s. program outlines' a plari, v using a- series of 
cdmpetencyfbased exam's, to evaluate ^student progress Ui^^v^i "courses 
taken at the National College of Education. Itoletails a method by 
w hich' students request and take sequential compet ency testa for 



specific cjourse work during a term of registration. "/The. program also 
outlines ; provisions for" academic probation, course withdraVal, 
incompletes, and the transfer of credit. (JB) .*-' •- i 
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PREFACE 



The contents of this brochure include: 



(1) Summary of project 

(2) Case Study 
'(3)' Abstract 7 ;Form 
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The-caser-study^cohtains— ^ong~wi^h^oth^r^"~~ 

material, a re-ordering of statements previously 
made in an article entitled "Grades. Have Gone: 
What * Then?" hy Lewis Troy'er, .published in iiBe^al 
Education , Vol . LVl| : No. 4,/ December, 1970; A 
copy /of the article is appended. The abstract form 



is a/ brief .explanation of the plan appearing in the 

- / % - / : : ■ : " •> ' ' 

1972rl9\3 College Catalog. 



Should the ^College receive recognition for ;this 
project toward the Distinguish^ Award, 
we have some ideas for a. modest but attractive 
exhibit at* the annual meeting o£ A.A.C.TvE. 
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Respectfully submitted, 

iewis> Trover 

Faculty Representative 
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A NEW PERFORMANCE-BASED PATTERN FOR EVALUATION OF STUDENT 
PROGRESS was initiated -in September, 1969, to apply to each 
_and every course in ^bhe College curriculum for the Bachelor • 
-9f . Arts degree. It is how operating in its fourth year with 
continued support of both- faculty and -students': — It-has^ — ~ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



of all ' the^listed^ competencies before- completion of the course 

for credit; (3) Fiexiblei timing for completion; varying from 

^rW^^€t x pr^ demonstration to a, maximum period of -three" " 

/ ' - \ . / - ? ' 

academic terms"; (4) Focus df instructional effort less on pre- 

rsentation of content and more on i ndi vi dua 1 i z at ion and personal 

interaction, in assisting stjiffe^s to achieve course goals, -and * 



3 



received . commendation as innovative aufiS bearing possibly "far-. 

- - - - * 

reaching implications by the regional accreditation authority. 
After extensive study of the, traditional gracing system as- a ' " 
means for accdfnplishing/the newly stated. -libeiai-arts^in- * 1 

-1 ...... ■ -X \~ f 

teacher-education objectives 'of its ' educational program, .and , :j 
^ w ^h experience in the student teaching^ / 

criteria, the College abandoned the oiler 'system Vf grades, rJ . 
. and adopted and implemented: a "new pattern which includes ~t 



(1) Identification by instructors of appropriate competencies 

to be demonstrated in each course; (2) Student demonstration " ' I 

/ ■ - " 4 



9r 



>* 4 • 

(5) Recording of achievement in terms of the actual compe- 
tencies demonstrated* and courses completed rather than in 
letter grades or grade-point averages.. Thislall-institutional \ 

change, has been accomplished without special or outside 

.- * 
funding. ' 
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A NEW PERFORMANCE-BASED PLAN FOR 
EVALUATION OF STUDENT PROGRESS 

1 * " - \ . 

(A Case Study) 
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1 Context— and— Rationale- 



2. Elements of \the Nevr'Plan 
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3'. .Exaniple v s of Competency Lists \ - 



4. Problems and Prospects 



5. Evaluation Procedures 
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7* How the Plan Improves ,TeaeKer rEducjttio 
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With the advent of the 1969-1970 a'fca^erai<r£ear National;, 
College of "Education-, Evanstori, Illinois, abandoned the 
traditional grading system-" lock, stock, and barrel." This ' 
significant.' change, was made essentially because the fhculty 
of the college, after ^careful study, became convinced that the 
so-called letter-grade* pattern functioned to- subvert rather 
than to^ support the goals of the curriculum for both the stu- 
dent and the institution. A hew -and hopefully more effective 
scheme of evaluation based on the .designation and demonstra- 
tion of specific >sets of competencies appropriate to given 
courses and levels of learningf was developed, subjected to 
scrutiny by both faculty and\students , 'and is- currently in 
its 'fourth year of ope ration. " * ■ 



Gonte kt^ and Rationale. 




the new : p±ari ctt tfatiTb hal , :jCollege :Of "Education^ is 
pbvioueif part of thei more general response of the times to 
"do. something" about grades , it ^embodies "certain .unique 
features and a combination of particulars that go beyond what 
has been developed or tried elsewhere. It is, singularly free, 

for example, from tha various comproMl^ 

. ' " - * \ ^ \ 

and eventually destroyed 'earlier modifications irr^grading, St 



the college level, it does not simply substitute words for 

— > i - - * _ * * ~ 

letters -or numerical symbols--" fail,." ."pass,*!, - "honors," "high 

honors," etc., for A, B, C, D, P — as if a grade by any other 

H . / • , ' - 

name were not still a grade. x It is" riot a "pass-fail" system . 



Pi 



separating, the goats from the sheep but blithely Ignoring- any 
distinctions among the sKeep. t Nor does it maintain a double 

* * * \ m . * 

standard of evaluation — one for the student , and ^another 'under 

the table for other institutions and employers . * It is quite . 

l'it^erally . a new and*, different * pattern of evaluation with * a 

very different emphasis rJrobably not translatable, at all in 

y -JLJ' f " ' . ' " 
terms of letter symbols Jand grade-pb;Lnt averages. 

The measurement Specialist would "crassi^ this pattern 



grounded^ on the^assimpM that students are unique huinan 
beings and that .all 1 of them— -or very nearly aii-^-caiv develop 
adequacy an# .ef fectiveness if given proper instmcti;pn ; and 
J^ijfierfco grow (dr learn) , and If "fche^ se^ is not 

-destroyed; in . insidious •^^^T^sorl\^%^cc others /Supgosedly ^ 
better/ smarter, qr:f aster, _ The -dbge'ct ±5 to maximize the 



1- 



^potential qf aii^in. a' -society %dre and more ^^depehdent upon 
the intelligence and personal development of the total pgp& \ 
lation,_ rathe? than\ to encourage cpntinuance of an intellectual 
elitism, characteristic of societies <df the past-- The plan ' 
holds high but not uhrealrstid- staSdSrds of a'ccomp li shment for 
everyone and makes it^ ^possible^withiri isr dad- limits of ^ime and 
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teaching :ef fort for each, to go a§ ; far or as deep or a£ high as 



r 
1 
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he can* 



Under this plan no student can -squeak through ^y^aving 
"passed" only part of a course.. AljLs^^ 



:rlc 



^-1 -u 

sis 



saipe penormance criteria oy demonstrating f:ne required compe- 
teyicies. There Is no possibility of settling for a C or a B 
an<3 avoiding the learning necessary ^Jzp acquire an A. 'For some 



itj may .take a little ldnger, as tfie current TV commercial* on - 

.gaining' pf crowns has* it,, but 4 all students , even the slower 
ones, have s a: real opportunity^ to succeed. In other word's^the^ 
plan'puts^ tffie focus on learning arid achievement for each indi- 
. Vidua l ^tudent^ It sees this^' as the fundamental basis- or *. 
reason for evaluation. That,, at. lea^t^ must be accomplished; 



. firsjt ,: and all othezf purposes arei to-be subordinated and made 
incidental ta it.; . ^ * : . 

To provide some appreciatipri \6f thg; particularity 6f thiV 
new system of evaluation ^i%r£s"'--trseful = to reyiew.brie^ly the 
background of concern and action at the 'college within which 

. < ' - * ■• ' - • . \ ' . . 

it emerged, ^ome of this context . is unique; to the particular 
institution; some of it is sHared by many other colleges and 
universities. Probably ^tlfe--inost -^rm^t-ive factor in thW scene 
iwas the inauguration, in,, 1965 of a new -cumculufli whiclv^e - 
college coiMuhit^ " libferal^arts^ 

education." The rationale of this curriculum includes- the 
following pertinent declaration. ' 



"It is very important for, both" students and teachers to 
realize that tlie primary fociis of the ^curHiculum is not upon 
acquisition of information or the attainment of knowledge as 
such, Knowledge* is important/ of course-, but it is instrumental 



f 



\ 



to somethingyeven more important. The primary end sought is 

JF - w - - -Qr - - f 

a trans fcpnnation or growth in the : student. 

'This transformation includes "knowing ^iiut it expresses 
itself in the 'development of certain ^intellectual abilities 



and^skills: in the comprehension and .application of knowledge 



in^analysis elements^, relationships , and principles oy 
knowledge; in synthesis of knowledge through communicatfion, 



7T 



-classification,, and explanation; -in evaluation bf knowledge 



/ 



-teaching ; 



"Thrs^ growth in the, student, moreovejsff will have a strong 



A 



J- 



affective component, denoting more than a^simple awareness or - 
even, a willingness, to r acquiesce in a pattern of conformity. 
Satisfaction in learning, f ormulatioripf values', commitment • 
to values , the development -of ah intelligent, and viable per- 
sonal philosophy of life are ideal outcomes. Vhe student is . - 

expected to change/ he -should expect to become 1 a different, it 

/ - i[ ' ■ -i "~* 

is hoped a better , more adequate", person, as a result of this '. 

■ ' ••, . - • . • * . - / 

opportunity. For this type of education promotes th^ resource- 
fulness of personality which is. able to build, on new experi- 
Ince; which leads _to continued ' growth ih personai-an'd'profes- ~ 
sional effectiveness throughout life. This resourcefulness is 
found in the attitudes , values, and understandings ' of • students . 
It is these which must be changed,- developed,, enriched in a 



.( 
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college education." 1 



.A 
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$uch a statement, as jma'ny j.wil£ no doubt testify, can 
apppar in a college catalogue ks part of the public relations 



"dressing typical of present-day advertising techniques . * It 
need not be taken, seripu/sly., or literally, by. anyone. But 
what p.£ it were? What x£ , a* faculty., and a student body choae 
to use it as the intellectual, charter, for determining the 

■> a . •• \<- : ' : v " : -' ' 

validity of the bjn- going [educational* program? How, with these 
principles in 'mind, would the' quality of a curriculum be 



'assessed? 



How would; the [achievement by students -of thes.e 



t&b j ejbtivesl be mea sur^d ? * 

c ! \ , V" , ;.. V \ - ■ * ;f ' ■ ; ; ' ■ :^ * 

This particular ^Institution, through 1 its, faculty# found . # 

. i \ ■ '; . / ' \ . * 

■ itself wrestling with- such- questions as. it sought JEo determine 

^fpr dtself arid in jzhe future .for accrediting authorities / 

} 3.., * • J - — 

• whether 1 the Hew currieulaim was any better than the old. A year 

of special study in which instructional -objectives for all 

\ = \ \ • j - . - .' . .- • 

departments aria courses were reformulated, led to the fealiia- 
tiori that the letter-grade, system, and grade-point averages were 
\ indeed questionable means' for measurement of the-inost important 
of the* acknowledged objectives • j To this* realization 4 wa r s 

■ V - ! ' •. ■ . ■'{-. , " 

. added widespf ead .circulatdon and jperusal of current literature 
on the problems of grading. $Ke" personnel (engaged in supper-. • 
vision or student, te'acning^haa also -acquired some' positive 



experience over a considerable time with using performance 
criteria to determine \professipnal growth and readiness. 



■ j 



( 



Consequently, on 10 July, 1968, the Council on Academic 
Standards, charged" with responsibility for development and 
administration of policy concerning evaluation of student 
progress, JreconpendQd* to 'the faculty a revoiutipn in grading 
practices to becpme effective with the, openxng of^the 1969- 
1970 school year. It further recommended that the 1968-^1969^ 
year be 'spent in x studying the J.mplications pf, and tooling .up 
for, the pfopo^fed^ change! Eacuity' meetings and wq^teshpps 



were subsequently h'eldNeor .these p^ir^ses, and thfe faculty 

— — ~ — — — . ^ . . * . , " , , , _L ._ :.J:>v....J 

vo£ed general approval of the pla'n in/ December. (It: res4rved^ 
final enactment, however),. uAtil the ^student body [had had a 



chance to discuss and'r4act ~ta the :pfop6s3l; By the eariy 
weelcs of the spring tferm several meetings and opinion |ppils * 



-I 



had been . conducted, and the Student Senate -reported - tKIt the 
student response, while divided 'over ^certain specific items, >' 
was favorable to the plan, arid' its proposed time of implements- ' 
*tion, including total application' to all classes. The' faculty 



then completed ats enabling action. 



/ 



Thus, every .effort was made to 



o imta l 1 



>lve the eritrre campus com- 



munity, or at lfea'st all .tHpse whq would be inunediately 
.affected, in the ^decision-making and in accepting this' step'l 



* * - 
- - 1 — — — * 

- 5 > 
- 1 . f _ 



philosophy of the college,, during the— suifimer of-1^69 a letter ' 
explaining the new venture was sent to all" parents of currently 
enrolled and newly accepted, students , including one^sejitehce 




i- ~ 



wbich expressed sometfciftg of the depth .of faculty c6nviction 
- and commitment : \ M We; think, it lias a chance of > restoring to, 

your sons and daughters the zest for learning and; ^ r^Uza- , 
^txon of the t,rjue values of education c 



Undoubtedly important in the. development of the consensus 
.underlying, the reported, action '-was the growing body ''-« ; 
"^'temporary literature, particularly from the fields, o.-, educa- 
tional measurem'ent : an^. psy.chblogy of learning, bearing, on the 

problems of 'grading.- " No at-tempt can be made here to-give an 

' ■- * . . . * " '■ ' * ■ ' - 

"extensive summary of* this "literature,- but certain crucially 

■ influential items need" mentioning to complete this orientation 
<to the plan adopted. > . 



. Certainly/ first in 'donsideration vras evidence, sueh- 



as that summarized by Hoyt, which/clearly indicates' that , 
grades are systems-bound in. predictive 'Yalue--that is, -they / , 
are predictive of, level's of success in obtaining other grades ' 
within the educational^ system itself but have little or no 
value in indicating later prbfesslohjil or vocational achieve- 

,ment. Secondly, there \*a^<*fche position taken -by psychologists 
and represented by Robert Glaser in the Spring. 1968, issue 
Q £ Educational Record , where he goes" so far as to 'declare that 

'one of' the "ten untenable assumptions" or "major myths" of 
college instruction, is "That course grades tell us what the 

0 \ - 7 3 ' 

-student knows, and can do." fiis summary of the distinction* ' 

between criterion-referenced ind norm-referenced evaluation 

t. . .. ( - 

is especially to the point. I 



^ perhaps most influential in affecting the thinking of x 
-faculty membe^ ,at National College of Education has been 
,rh-* wo>-k ancl writing of Benjamin Blpom and associates. The ^ 
Impact of thf 4 rer^ntly constructed taxonomies of educational 
-objectives .rs clearly reflected in the statement on the * cur- 
riculum; quoted above f rom the ^college catalogue.,, 4 . Eveif more 

potent in effepf, however, have been Bloom's more recent st^te 

- • ' x - - . « / 

went concerning "learning, for mastery." 3 His s'tfon^^riterdrSftf: 



of ^ey^pplic.atipn of the normal curve in educational measure^ 
inentr his new arid challenging rendering of the concept ^of 

"aptitude as a function of time in learning, and his reeom- 

i / * * , ■ / « * 

mendation irhat realistic performance standards , be set and 

followed^ by instructipnal pr.occ^dures, enabling the~majority of 

\ - \ , . - - 

students to attain these /Standards , certainly provided theo- 



retical fpuridatibns for the new departure. 



, Attention needs al'so to be called to the. constructive 

y ^ ' ■ • ** \ . * /- 

wory of Robert Bauernfeind of ^Northern Illinois University in„ 
developing for use in his graduate classes-in educational 

/measurement a so-called "goal-card" approach to evaluation- 6 
Bauernfeind, it should be noted,' acknowledges finding the sug- 
gestive lead for his scheme in the "goal-rcontract" plan insti- 
tufced a quarter of a century ago in the Winnetka, Illinois, 
elementary schools un er the early leadership of Carleton 

'"Washbu-rne . 7 Many members of the National College "of .Education 
faculty have been well acquainted with the Winnetlca ^experience 



10 , 



S^nce^Jth^total orientation of the college- for 86, years has 
been toward the prod^rton-of^alementary teachers*, this faculty, 



^eas>^qU^ixtily^Jig sJ^ little dis position to' feel" Itself above 



learning; 'from the insight and fexpkrience of elementary educa- 
tion, ^Perh^ps this also helps to account fgr the. emphasis in 
.the (toliege! philosophy- on 'the student as a unique' and total 
being ^andUdn his development as a person as central to the 
edU^iLtioha^ enterprise * \ ' ? ^ „ 

^.In suipming up its reas£>rts- $or adopting the' new evaluation 



system, the proposal of t$e Council on Academic Standards cori- 
tains both a lifting of serious -drawbacks of the traditional^ 
grading pattern aiid a positive statement *of the j^r^iferia^t^ 4 • 
be met by any - substitute^ systen^~lf^ # 



•\ The apparent drawbacks include: (1) the tendency of*' - 
P r '^ e nt 'symbols (letters) to become empty of content and^ ; 
meaning and thus to encourage legerdemain and illusion; (2) the 



reliahc? upon dubious 'statistical procedures such' as the G.P.A. 
and tire normal curve, with simplistic faith that these reflect 
educational reality; (3) the lack of sufficient -feedback so ' 
that the student may know where he really, stands arid what he • . 
really knows; (4) the emphasis oji comparison, sometimes .cer- 

r .V" : . 

tainly insidious, of student, with student, or w of individual 
student with a numerical group or category 1 '/ rather than upon 
intrinsic factors of achievement in and by the student himself; 
(5) the deleterious effect, already widely evident among 



entering high school -graducite^s , o f the pursuit 'ofe grades (or* 

res^ignatiorivto low' grades)- on the- mental health o^fXthe student, 

' \ - ' ' ' A - 

particularly \>n his self-esteem, and openness to further ' learn- - 

u \ * * - \ ' \ 

iri^;v(6) the inadequacy of the' sysfem for self-appraisal, 

\ \ ■ - * \ x 

honWt self-evaluation and accurate diagnosis; (7) the pendency 
of^jtlie system .to eneouraqe a morality o'f getting by and of, 
"beating the system, "\at the expense of genuine personal \ x 

' - ^ - , \\ 

development. \ \ \ 

- A .satisfactory <system\\in contrast,, would' (1) aid the 

learner to assess realistically his own strengths and weak*'* 

* • « • _ - ' ' 'V: 

nesses; (2) provide both teacher and learner with irisiqhts 



helpful to bp;th learning arid teaching; J[3) be consistent with 
values and purposes acknowledged l^h^h individual ^student 
and institution; (4) be broad enough to encompass total purposes 
both 'personal arid institutional; (5) produce records approp^Lr 
ate to the purposes of both student and iristitution. 



The plan adopted, and presented in detail- below, while 

* 3 

* * ! 

certainly not considered" -perfect by anyone, provides 1 , it is 
believed^, a means of overcoming -the apparent/ £e£icieri'cesf-in 



the/ traditional, system and of fulfilling the positive' criteria. 

./ • - . -\ . : . \ * - / -. / ' 

One faculty member spoke the viewpoint of most *of his col- 

' < ' • ' .\\/ * 

leagues- in- saying:- "This new plan calls\fo± a chain of events 

. .. . \? • 

in which the student has a number of concrete opportunities to 
show his competencies, it affords a char/ce\for the student to t \ 
address himself directly to th4 attainment o£\ these competencies^ 



and thus to his own learning and personal development. It 
-views success and failure in terms of situations realistically 
defined, and ^phasizes a positive rather than a negative, a 
constructive rather -than a punitive psychology • 'it rfecognizes 
fully the significance of individual differences in growth 
patterns, learning, and, indeed, in the end-product of educa- 
tion. It provides the instructor, as well as the^student, 
with a less ambiguous oppbrtunityK t<k,B§ c authentic in his\>wn 
efforts and to realize himself, in his learning and. teaching*/" 



- ■ Elements of the .New .Plan • \. 

The following is the pfficial version of the newly imple- 
mented evaluation plan as it, appears -in the reisolut ion. passed / 




By the -faculty. 



/ 



I. The academic standing -of a student in a course taken 



_for credit toward\ graduation ;With a Bachelor, of Arts'dearee is 



reported by the intefcructbr to„ the Registrar at .the* end o|{ the 



term of registration, or 9 at such other times asNnay indicate ■ 
completion of course requirements. Only coursfes-'complfited " 
are listed on the official transcript of -^hef student./ 

- " • , I • ;' • V . " /' " 

"If a student has not completed the requirement^ of a 

cdurse by the end of the term of first registration, he may 

V ' ' i - 'J 

elect to receive an incomplete^ and to finish the; course by. no 
later than the close of. the n<pt term in residence: An incom- 
plete -is--not— automatic of^fehe first term- 



of registration: it 'must be specifically requested by the, stu- 
dent, and this fact reported to the' Registrar prior to enrol- 
ment in a new term, or registration in the course is cancelled 
The same^rule holds also for 'the- removal of the incomplete 
when course requirements, have been met not later /than the end 
of the second \term of registration. It is a departmental 
prerogative to determine with whom, and in^Wliat fashion, 1 
student may resolve an " incomplete.- Students who have, not com- 
pleted jthe requirements of a ^course by the end of the second 
term in ^residence following first registration in the course 

A.- < ^ ' : ^ 

may have ^prr opportunity to attain the required'.competencies 
through^ \second registration at full tuition go.st the next 
time the course is offered* For required courses suclf repeti- 
• tion of, the course for credit is mandatory. jbhen; if no 
credit is obtained after the second registration, the "Council 
on Academic Standards considers the advisability of further^ 

enrolment in the colrlegey— In-further governing the matter of 

' * * - ■ ' ' \ 

incompletes, the^ following rule pertains * to^he total reg^s-- 

tered course load of the student: on the assumption that an * * 
incomplete represents onl\r a portion of course "to be com- 
pleted? 1 , the load scale is \liree new. courses plus one incomplete 

two new courses plus two incompletes; or one new course plus : 
" three -incompletes-— _ 2 \ 

"II. For §ach course in .whi^h a student registers he will 

-be- ~provided-with-a * competency- l : ^st whrch will *desrgnate~the~ ~- 



specific competencies or deit^onst rated accomplishments expected 
v of all who complete the course.- This list will' include accom- 

plislw;nts appropriate to all-college, departmental, and . - i 

. . ' - N - ' f 

specific course objectives. To complete the course, a student 



must: have each item on the list checked by the instructor, and. 
th^ signature of the instructor must be entered Tjfcpon the space- 

i * '\ 

provided for it. An official copy thus checked and signed is 

I — , - y * 

filed with the Registrar at the time of completion jDf the 
course. , A signed ^statement- in case of an incomplete is also 
filed by the instructb^^witH' the Registrar i^£h§ student has 
under the proj^r condit^ ~- 
completed list and/br statement^^i'nco^Iete is made a part" 
of ^the student's cumulative file. ^X^^ \ ' - ° - J\- 

—III. A regularly registered sttideji^ iVa- given course p. 
may; request the privilege of .demonstrating, f eqMred ^fe"^^* 
tencxes- at jany time from . the registrat^ V? 
deadline 'for': removing an incomplete, except as otherwise ihdi--*' 
cated beloW. If competencies cire, completed '.before the'end of 
the .registration period for the current term,, -the* student may * 
elect to -secure' credit \f or the dburse under the rule pro- "* * 
yiding examination for credit, and may enrol at once in a" 



replacement course if v he\ so chooses. 



"Demonstrations may be in terms of— single competencies,—- 
listed, or groups of such competencies, or of the entire list 7 



The instructor shall, however, determine how, when, and with 
whom the demonstrations may be made, and shall arrange a 
normal schedule for this purpose to take into account the 
natural sequence q£ learning experiences projected far the \ 
course* Where participation in certain, ty^reja^ of class activi : \^j 
-ties is an intrinsic, part 6f the objectives of a course, and 

_a fortiori: of the achievement of specific competencies, such * 

% ■ 'Tpr*. • j " ts >' - V ~ : . 

participation may be listed among the competencies required. 

M' )\^\. . ' * * ; < - 

The st.ude : ht should at' all times be fully aware of the general 
importance of attendance and of the fact that, some competencies 

may not be achievable withcput being present where^the 1 action 

* * - • * . 

is taking place. " > ' , 

_ . " . ' , " \ - " ' ■ 

"A student yrtio has requested. a" demonstration .but subset „ 

quently .failed to, receive approval may not thereafter request 

' separate privilege to repeat the demons tratiqn, but must 

- * ' ;/: ; * •.. • ' - / > 

adhere ^t&. the schedule set up^ for -the coursers a whole by the 
instructor. A stud.ent who has completed ail required goal's^) % 
of a course prior -to, the £nd of the term may have .the option 
of disengaging from the ^course at that point, or of electing 
further independent study for depth and ehri'chment, d£ his own 
education, " . v ^ _ 



"IV. Space is provided on the competency scale for record— 

* v ' - * ^ / . \ . V ' . _ - 

wig, above and beyond- the required accompli shments-, . completion 
of one of more optional study projects,, or other clearly . 



{ 
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superior achievements among the established goals?/ The instruc- 
tor^ may recommend, the student for honors recognition Such 
extra participation and achievement are reported by the 

^Registrar to the College-Honors Committee in the cases of fish- 
es - * • 

man arid sophomore students, to the Chairman of the Department 
providing the student's field of concentration for junior and 
senior students, and to the Chairman of the Education Depart-"" 
&~*it in cohnectipn ; ^ii^i courses in the Professional Sequence . 
Certification by one or more of these authorities provides the 
/basis, for special recognition at; the. annual college honors,, . * "* ^ 
convocation. At the' time of graduation- -the 4 - number of terms^ - V 



in which honors have been received' is rioted* on the official 
record, ~ by t such honors :Signif icati6n is "riot attached, (as a HI 
grade would be) to specific ^courses . Becord^f 7 ^!^ achieve-- 
/ments is also maintained as a part of the student's permarient 
rf% -v- f . Xf qord o£ *c6mpet#nc^ " ThiOH^rmation may be cited \ 

\ :- in letter^ of xecdnimenddtion. 

I "V. A student -Is .placed on r faicadgmic - probation whenever a 

terminated course wi thouty credit is^ reported. *His case is- 
■ - l \ reviewed periodically thereafter until he succeeds in clearing 

f I deficiencies or is dismissed from the colle&e by action of the 

; Council on Academic Standards 1 . - Academic probation as such 

does not, however, imply lack\of jg^od standing;. 

** 

;v "- "After formal admission^to fche&coll^ege a ^udent continues 



in good staridirig only as he makes pkogress in the degree 
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■/ 



i — x 



I < 



pYocjrctm which he has planned- with his college advisers . Should, 
he fail tp achieve, this prpgress over a reasonable period of 
time, he- will be dropped from, enrolment because of deficient 
, scholarship. It is the student's responsibility to meet "all 
requirements for continued enrolment. For purposes of academic 
classification a student,, therefore, is in good '-Standing as' 
long as he \is permitted* to remain enrolled in the college.' 1 . 



.-^ Minor cHanges -Have been made ^in this original policy, state- 
merit as experience has required* These are reflected * in the 
Abstract 'F&fih"afetacHed""to- this Case Study:. The A bstr act Form 



-4- T - 



presents the details of the^lah-as it .currently obtains. 

Examples of Compete ncy Lists % 

- - -- ' ■ ^ — - - ' t _ . 

^oinpetency lists -have been pre^are<frby faculty members* 



^ana^rdep^-fentejits for^aO^ courses in the' present schedule -of 
classes;. While it would b^ihipbssible to incluH474iere all or 



even many of these lists, it is necessary to a. fai^JLy complete 

: °* V ■ *~ / \— ^ / 11 ^ - ; 

.picture of the system to provide- a sampling of the wKole. 



'-( 
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Record of - Competencies 
Student's Name; \ 



Course: English!, Communication I : - ^ Section 

Term Registered: F ^„ W S ; : Su . * Yr ' 



Date of Cpmpietib ri ; Incbmplete_ 



Required Competencies * .'" * > Demon- * Optional 

\ strated ' .Comment . 

*A « Wei tten^Commuriicat ion / - 

.--»--*-/ . ^ ■■ , 

-' *■ 

I-* 'Use of library and information * - \* 

------- . - - 

soiirces ....... ? ♦ .•'.'> * "." T ^ > * . 1 

2™0rganization ot^ource material^ - -- .r - — 



^RJC 



3, Understanding 6 £ manuaV;fbrm« (MLA).. - '_ _:_ , _ 
< 4. Analysis, .organisation,^ -and" deveiojp^- , ^ *^b- 
ment of ideas . . . . . V ♦ .A \ , _ 

5-.\ eoimahd oF basic mechanics of . 

grammar and punctuation <ind — . — _ — : 3 
.accurate proof reading;.-. . _. . _ > V jf* 
T 6. Acquisition content ^ 
and^structulre > arid; appropriate .'treat- 
ment and' style .• '. . . . . •. .' -i . _ ^ ; 

7. ^cqpi^i-tio^^ 

r^" y •* » *" * — ^ — ^ _____ 

wri&Lr& i # v 

B ^ ^pbken^Gontmunicktion . r W 

i Analysis their ' * 

selection , organization , and 
presentation . . . .~ . 
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, 2> Application of. techniques and skills 
' of effective speech . „, A . /, 
3, Acquisition of skills relevant to 
: panel and group participation . 
C Reading Competency ^ * ' 

****~V. Comprehension of ideas, .through . 



. explaining and si^TOTarizi^^^^r^ • 
2*. Analysis,, interpretation, and .evalua- 
J* tion of materials: / concepts 'of style,, 
^structure, and authpr 1 s purpose and 



~ ~" - pcFifit. of view; univer5al"i r tyv£ ori 

ity, and appricatapri to: life , . . 
3 • -Demo n st r a ted ma s jie r^; of apprqpr i at e 
basic subject matter • • ^ ./ • • 
P .: Li st ehihq: Competency 

1. Gomprehension^of ;ideas thrbugh - 

. •■- explainttiTg' and summarising . • • 

2. Analysis pf relationships* of ideas 

3. Sensitivity, to ideas as related to 
— r .not^ r taking 



4, Lpgica/L-ai\d critical response to ideas 



presented— §o illogical arguments and 



I 

emotional appeals* 

v - y. .. 

Optional Pro i ects 



Anecdotal statement of instr 
of course) : ^ M : 



4— 




^~r-* r~r~ r~ L '^ *~ *~ ' 



MS 



-/ 

/ 



uctor (not required for completion ^-»A-><* 



(Date) 



9 
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^ (Iris true tor's Signature) 
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Record of Competencies 



Student 's Name: 



-it . 

'k*> vis A - * 



Cotirse: Mathematics 1, Math,- I 

Term Registered: F ~ . W _ 

Date of Completion^ 



Sectio.n_ 
Yr. 



incomplete: 



i Required Competencies ' 
Communicate, accurately selected principles, 



Completed* 



laws?- ^donce^tsv and processes' \ 

1. Define bas^^ # 



V 



. 2 ? List: and'/'or state- b.Ssic axioms "and- 

3^"^ procedures,. . . . 

**6d3v Solve proBlems TDy thei ■'application of logic 
; x; Pormuiate,;and test Kypothes^s^ . . / / » 
2. ya'Iidate ; arguments . # . # / # ; 
\ 3 Analyze a"nd , compare various''* mathemati ckl 
x algdritjims . . ♦ • . i . . .** . . - 



i r 



4.\l^ferpret-xfeTations f and •functions . .W. % 



G^ApplyekTT6WTedge gained to* a 'variety of situations 
1. Compute , by a variety of algorithms . 
"'2'. Perceive -relations and^. pattern's . . 



3. Synthesize new ^pirocedure^ f torn old' <. ^ 
Ai Write .numbers^ in a variety of ways • • 



5; Solve :pr6bl^s-,c^pQ$lto d the .^1iys^V$^Q^d- 
iri which we live* 
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Record of 'Competencies 



Student's Name.. 



, - y '- ' 1 Half < All - Age or 
-Course: Ed. 3, 4, Sfcu. *Tchng d Da y Day Grade 



-Teiro Registered:' F ; ; W- ■ S *. Si x Yea r 

Date of Completion: ; ' Incomplet e . . 

-* . " s '•/. ^Required ^Competencies '. 
. . - . : • • i. * - ! .... ' . 

1. Pei^forms duties ,;appropriater to professional role* is 

"'reliable i-h" fulfilling obligations' • < 

. 2 , . Respects the" rights of otKers . 

3. Seeks and\u%es Suggestions- N * 

-4.. -Evaluates himself J objectively j 

5. Works cooperatively with Individuals -and groups 

6. Is resourceful,- volunteers and implements ideas 

. - • * .• • ' if* ' l '.' ' y ' s 

7. Uses, original and discerning approaches, to teaching 

8 ^Copes with., demands of teaching situations w|.th .poise,, 
stability.* and, maturity . / « ' "• 



9. .Recognises the caused of behavior . • % - 

* .*■ . • ' ' ' : ' s"r. . ' • * t ' ' 

lG. Uses discretion and judgment in maklng\,|decisidns 

11 * &*h3- bi fc s sufficient gen eral^ knowledge to teach effectively. 

12'. Exhibit s^^deguate skills l^Jrit^n«M2C4nmunic4tion" . • j, 



lj^Exhlblts adequatjevskills in spoken c^mmunicaEton' - 
14. rjbchibits listening skills - • V.' .; \ 

15* -'Evidences knowledge of curriculum appropriate to age level 
.16. Shows awareness „ of growth and development by planning 
* appropriate learning activities^ - ' : " ~ - 



\ 

•\ 



< v / 
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Record of Competencies 



Name of Student: 



Course: Phil»-R. 5/So. Sci. 15: Hist. &. PML. of Ed. 3ec:_ 
Term Registered: F W s * Su / Yr* 



Date of Completion^ 



Incomplete: 



Competencies * 



* 

J* 

* * 

Content* • 


*» 

■ j) • 

M to 

d) rd 

ri <D. 

tn, - 
w 

a> +j 

H C 
5 rd 

0 4H 


0 

^•rH 

fl o -fd 

0 -H.+J 
G H Q 

a) to jh 

<U rd +J 
^ M CJ 

e w ' 

0 


Analysis'" (Elements, 
relations, 
orinciDles) % 


Sy nth e sis (Un if i - 
cation , general- 
ization) 


Evaluation (inter- 
nal /evidence, 
ext* criteria) 


Skills of Pro- 
cedure (Communi- 
cation, loaic) 


- w 

0 

G ' 
0 +J 
> G 

+J rH 0 

1 ° B 

> to i 

h wo 

H 


Education for a Closed 
Society 










. i 






Education for ah Eloquent 
Society 
















Education for a Sacral 
Society 
















Education for a Theo- 
centric Society 
















Education for a Worldly 
Society • 
















Education for a Worldly 
Society 
















Education for an Enlight- 
ened Society 
















Education for a Progres- 
sive Society 
















Education for a Free 
Society 

















Anecdotal Comment (Optional) : 



Date: 



Signature : 



* v/" = adequate; outstanding quality; 



"= inadequate 
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Record of Competencies 

i n 

Name of Student: 



Course: ' So, Sqi* lO/phil.-R., 7, Soc. & Pol. Phil-. Sec: - -\ 

A 

Term Registered: F W S Su Yr. 



Date of Completion: " Incomplete: 

4 Competencies *^, 



., - jContent* 


Knowledge (Terms , 
• facts, ideas) ^ 


Comprehension . 
(Translation 
interpretation) 


Analysis (Elements 

relations, 
I * principles 


Sy nthe sis (Uni f i - 
> c at i on , gene r a 1 - 
ization)' 


Evaluation (inter- 
nal evidence, 
ext., criteria) 


1 

UjO o 

o<]uh 
o| d) c 

CO ^ -rH 

+» 

H 0) (d 

-rfl U U 

a; . 

CO 


Invo 1 vement 

(Responsiveness, 
commitment) ■ 


I. Why Utopia? 












1 

f 




II. Utopias Revisited 




y 
/ 








i 




III. Cdntra Utopia 
















IV. Utopian Reioinders 


\ 








— i 

1 






• , y 

V. Endurinq Questions If 
















\ ' ' - 

\ 1. Nature of politics^ 










i 






■/ 2. Authority 










i 

i _ 






3. Forms of 

Government 










i 






4 . Freedom 










J 






■ 5. Equality 

















/ 

/ 

/ 
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Soc. Sci. 10/Phil.-Rel. j (cont.) competencies * 



\ <• 



\ 

Content* *~ 

k 

n 


Knowledge (Terms-/ 
facts, ideas 


Comprehension 
(Translation, 
interpretation) 


Analysis (Elements, 
relations, 
principles) 


i 

1 H 

m w 
w ^ C 

.Ll r\ C\ 
n H U 

W O -H 
Q) -H 4J 

•P flJ N 

>i 
CO 


Evaluation' (Inter- 
nal evidence , 
ext . criteria) 


Skills of Pro- 
* cedure (Communi- 
cation, locjic) 


Involvement 

( Re spons i vene s s , 
commitment) 


VI. Enduring^/ Questions 

\ II: // " 
















1. Government and*- 
Bionomics. 








X 








2 . t International 
Society 








\ 








, // 

VII. Terrri Proiect 










r\ 







Anecdotal ^Comment (Optional) 



Signature j 



* adequate; = outstanding quality; >7 / = inadequate 



\ 



\ 

\ 
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V • ' . •. 

N 

• • * * *. 

- \ - s .• : 

vi . • , . >:■ . * 

/" Record of Comjpeiencies^ * 
Name of Studen t, »/ J_ 1 

\ — : \ 

Course: Psychology 2, Bsych. of Early Chi/ldhood Section: * 

Term Registered: F X W S-. \ - ' S u* a Yr. 

Date\of Completion: \ \Incomplete: . 

\ 

D^mon- Optional 
Required Competencies \ stxated C omment 

\ \ 

1. Observe children in preschools %and \ 
primary classrooms. * Record and N Ns t umaa-- \ 
rize 4 observed behaviors ... . \ 

\ ' s. \ 

2. Discuss\the developmental tasks of thex> 

preschool and primary years — including ) 
relevant Vtheory and research as well ap. 
observational data 

3. Compare goals and methods of a variety 
of nursery schools " . 

4\. Read and discuss implications of current 
articles and *>ooks involving applica- 
tions of psychology to early childhood 
ducation 

5. Discuss methods \of meeting needs of 1 t 
different cultural groups in early 
childhood educatipn 

6. Summarize and evaluate important aspects 
of films, lectures \ and conferences with 
educators involved \n early childhood 
education 

\ 

7. Compile\ a folder vOr notebook including 
weekly progress report^ , observations, 
outside readings aijd suimnarizations of 
films, discussions and resourcjes — 
supplemented by individual irhtefepreta- 

tions- . A • . . ./.. . . . i * 

\ \ 

Optional ProjeWs : v y - • 

\ ^ ' - 

Anecdotal\statement of instructor: (not required for comple- 
tion of *qourse\) , \ 

\ \ \ 

Date : \ \ Si gnat^re : \ ~ - • . 

\ 28- \ 

\ * , , 

\ \ . ' - 




\ 
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Goal Work Sheet 



Student 1 s 'Name : 



Classifi cation: 



Course: Science I, Life Scienc e 



Term: F , 



W 



Su 



Yr. 



.Date Completed r 



Incomplete : 



" Demonstrated Competencies 

A. Communicate accurately: selected prin - 
ciples, laws, concepts and processes . 

1. Improve ^from pre-' to post-test • • • 

2. Origin of life, taxonomy, and protista 

3-. Phylum Chlorophyta through Tracheo- 

phyta ^ . * . m .\ . . . . / 



Progress toward 
Completion 



4. Phylum Porifera through Chordata . . 

5. Systems: Skeletal, Muscular. Nutritive 

6. Systems: Circulatory, Nervous, Sensory 

Excretory, Reproductive, Endocrine 

B* Solve problems by using the scientific 
method 



1. Identify regional flora .... 

2. Experiment, record and conclude: 

a?. Protista 

b. Lower plants . . * 

a. Tracheophytes ° . 

d . Hydra 

e. Planaria 

> 

f . Earthworm 

g. Digestive system ...... 
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Science I, Life Science (corit.) 



3. Draw and Xabel observations scien- 
tifically* 



a*. Digestive system . « 
b. Reproductive system 



4. Manipulate skillfully the appropri- 
ate apparatus * - - 



a. Light microscope • / . , . . , 

b. Dissecting scope , 

c. General laboratory procedures 



Sy Point out, in laboratory -practicals, 
v-^ anatomy and functions of repre- 
sentative^ specimens ....... 



a. First practical ....... P . . 

m 

b. Second (or mid-term) practical ... 

' jeu^FIhal practical. ......... 

C. Apply knowledge gained to various situa- 
tions > 

1. Compare two authors' -views on a 

single topic . . 



2 . Summarize and react to two curren 
periodical* articles . ; . . , 



Progress toward 
Completion 



- i 



Recommended for honors on the basis of: 



• Date 



r 



Instructor 



/ 

> Problems and Prosp ects * 

\ 

-It is accepted as axiomatic that the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating and that problems will no doubt $rise in the 
attempted implementation of the new evaluation design. The 
* first years of Operation have become, therefore", a period for 
"working out the bugs/ 1 Even the possibility t^at tt^e design 
c might prove ineffective was admitted from the first, ^ithout 
as yet cutting the nerve. Success/ as. well as failure\ it is 

^ . . . .. . * . > V 

assumed, may be self-prophesying. Nevertheless, real success 

; , * ' A • 

will continue to depend upon meeting .squarely and overcoming 

the problems that arise. It may be the better part of wisdom, 

. ' ' ' \ 

therefore, to acknowledge that some such problems have \ 

. already taken on recognizable shape . 



( 
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if* 



The perceptive 'reader will perhaps have noted a tendency 
at least toward inconsistency of concept in the competency"' 
lists presented above. The impres3ion would be greatly 
strengthened by. perusal of al]Tpf the lists so far developed. 
Most participants are apparently in favor of the general 
approach, but there are still wide differences in the specific 
denotation given to the term 11 competency. " This variation at 
present extends from the one extreme, which holds that any 
prescribed unit of external behavior constitutes 3. competency , 
to the opposite extfreme^that competencies are really " states 
of mind n which cannot be measured at all. While the strict 
behaviorist i:ends toward an overly reductive position, the^ 

/ 
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staunch subjectivist finds it difficult to give any measurable 
concrete form to his objectives. Experience tends to draw 
these extremes together. * 

It is interesting, moreover, that the departments apparr 
ently most successful in their acceptance and formulation of 
the competency approach, so far, have been those departments 
in the humanities division which, because of their natural 
emphasis on intangibles, might be expected to be in trouble 
with this type of system. ( The departments normally stressing 
objective knowledge', on the other hand, still evidence-, the need 
for reformulation. The\point is that considerable effort is 
needed to achieve ba^ic conceptual consistency within the 
total design. Recognising the nat\ore^o£_colJ fc egB— faxnrl^esT^^ 
one is perhaps^ too sanguine to expect cbmplete consistency. 
It should go without /saying-, however, that the term "consist- 

cy" as used here does not preclude the listing of essentially 
different . competencies in different courses or aspects of the 
curriculum. * m 

A problem raised early and late by both faculty and stu- 
dents has to dp with the probable reaction of other institutions 
to the records of students who wish to transfer or to enter 
graduate school. Since the answer depends upon others outside 
the immediate context of the plan, final assurance on any scale 
of generality cannot be given at this time. Some preliminary 
survey of institutions in the same region indicates varied 
responses . ' 

32 



Favorable response from graduate schools seems to depend* 

upon (1) the reputation accorded to the college, (2) the relaf 

. \ L 
tive strength of applicants on entrance or nationally 

standardized subject-matter examinations, and (3) the adequacy 

of understanding and completeness of reporting of the new 

evaluation system* Institutions which equated the new plan 

LWith pass-fail systems tended to be negative. Some help comes 

.on this problem from the, experience of the Education^DepayirJl^ 

ment in the placement of graduates in teaching/ Personnel 

officers and superintendents of sdhools have generally welcomed 

the more clear-cut- detailing, of rier£ormance' capabilities in 

contrast to letter grades. While; /employers generally prefer 

candidates with high-level grades ? \it is commonly admitted 

>4 ? \ \ - ^ - - 
that a straight A student does 'pot' necessarily become an out'- 

* • V 

standing teacher* . - 4 

On the basis of this .i^fo^atioji^ ^lus^declared- faith in \ 
the* intrinsic superiority of the new system over the old, the 
college has expressed its positidn on this probleiiTwi'th the 
statement: "The record kept of actual achievements will be so' - 
much more precise and definitive (than the- old manner of list- 
ing grades and averages that the college anticipates not^only.^.., 
no serious^ difficulty for . students transferring or seeking^ - . 
entrance to graduate schools, but actually increasTirg-resRect 

and acceptance' by educational authorities and prospective 

employers as they are made aware of the philosophy arid practice 
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of the new system and witness its products more effectively, ' 
meeting the challenges of life." Whether Yhis turns out to 

* a 

\ 

be true or not remains to be determined* Experience to date/ 
though ambiguous/ is certainlyHiot negative. 

Evaluation Procedures 
The abpve discussion of problems and prospects indicates 
that the faculty and administrative staff have been mindful 
from the beginning of the need to make a. continuous and criti- 
cal evaluation of this plan of assessing student^progxess -and 
and achievement. A process of constant revision of competency 
lists to make them more effective in accomplishing^ the objec-j 
tives of the plan' go* on .in the departments, and sevjraf ; 
significant improvements of. this "type could be ' cited M The ' f 
Council ori'^Academic Standards directly confronts theLpf oblems 

. . v. ■ " */> ' n s 

arising within the system* It , has - conducted frequetijh /dialogue 

sessions with student groups and the Faculty Association; n&E 

' " ^ \ 

only to- explain^ and interpret the plan, but to receive - 



« criticisms and new ideas with regard' tp it ^operation. . So 
far general reaction of both students and faculty fcas been 
enthusiastically alT~favor of cqntinuance. No body' of sentiment 
is manifest for serious modification or for returning to the 

1 • i' ' 

traditional grading pattern.- 

s * i '. 

• 1 ... fl- 

it should be noted— that the College went through its 

j\ regular full-scale accreditation visit by the Kforth Central 

I' ^ ■ ■ . " t ' ! - 

^ Association during the second year of the plan/i The final 
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see 

* 

report of that agency fcb the College included a request to be 
informed about the further development of the plan, along 
with commendation for .its innovative character and possibly 
far-reaching imp licait ions for higher education at * large. 

A problem which has absorbed considerable attention, of 

faculty and administrative staff has been that of how to ade- 

v 

guately evaluate the eurrieuliim^ jbhe,- pxima-cy concern indeed^ 

that originally brought forward the proposal from the Council 

i ^ * 

'on Academic Standards. . It was felt, and strongly^o, that" \ \ 
the old grading, system yielded dubious data?, on which to judge 
the quality of the curriculum. Use of these data constituted 
at best an internal \system of evidence yielding difficult if 
not completely 1 unsatisfactory comparisons with other institu-^. 
tions* What was heeded, it came to be agreed, w.as iS^wofold „ 
k ^pp3»ach^-one facet of which could be fully justified in 
terms of achieving ,ln6rinsjuc or internal objectives, while ±he 
other would pro vide^ independent judgment on comparatjive vaiues 

A separate system of testing/ unrelated directly to evalu 
ation of student progress was to have been set up and operated 
through the office of -the Dean of Students* Starting with 
the College Boar^ scores required hs a part of admission to 
the college, special subject matter examinations (CEEJB) would 
be administered at the end of the freshman, sophomore, and 
senior years. There was no intention in this of reporting 
individual scores on the student's official record, bv^t^tO; 



develop the necessary summaries which would reveal to th%^ ' 

faculty how the performance of the, students compared^with 

nationally established norms* Some idea might thus be 

obtained, it was thought, of the relative quality, of the col- 

lege's curricular offerings as compared with other institu- 
\ " - 

tidns participating in the same nationwide testing programs * 

•This project has' be^n in partial effect through the past \ 

couple of years through the student Services office and in 

. . . - I 

spme departments, 5^ut lack of funds ha(s so far limited its 
total application* \ 

It wxll-b§ seen 'from this, however, that the college lias 

not .abandoned the 4 comparative or norm- referenced" approach 

ehtiirei^: it has simply shifted its use front comparison of 

0 - \ • - * ^ " , ~ fc - . * ' 

individuals {considered inadvisable^ and probably fallacious), 1 

to comparison* of ^programs , {a procedure still considered 

important by accrediting agencies and probably useful for .the 

purpose intended},, The resistance against employment of test 

scores as: a means_Q. jm„ea^ r i n^ J^ndi v idua 1 pjtogress seems to 

rest upon the observation* that the 'success of 'such evaluation 

at institutions whiqh. have chiefly relied on it depends upon,- 

rigorous selection of students at high score, levels for 

initial admission to college* This tacX does not appeal to 

be in accord with the basic educational philosophy* and experi* 

ence of i:his college* " * K 



The fact that this College continues to place ninety-" 

* ' 

five per cent of its graduates in teaching positions each 
- year in spite of current job shortages, may have some rele- 
y vance, also, as an evaluative measure. Their success *n the 

f profession, indeed, is probably the ultimata performance- 

o - 

^ based criterion. * 




s The problem of ' evaluation is not easy, especially s'ince 
little sophistication has developed yet, even among statisti- 
cians, in the identlfication^o^--h^rd data^&nd comparative 
measures forj^--^r1^erion--re€e.renced approach. ' Performance- 
based criteria which reduce cognitive and affective compe- 
tencies of high order to simple behavioral units may be no 
more successful than the rejected grading tradition . » Never- 
theless, it is widely recognized .that the new pattern rf f or 
evaluation of student progre&s***eeds itself to be carefully ' 
evaluated, and j2fjp_rt_ to that end jLS^emCTmjlngi } 

i ^ ' 



"Budget ^ * ^ 

-I£ shoii i l 4-be"obvious from the foregoing, that a great deal 
of time, ehergv, and, indeed, money went into the establish- 

. raenk "- of tho plan described. »T3ie"' Office of* the D$an gC _ 

Academjj2-%efaxrs became a research center befote and during 

-~ ' " * - * ' . • 

the months whfen the'*plan was being- studied and „ formula ted. 
JSw^c^tr^ftefaEtire on grading and other means of evaluation 
had to be assemble t t digested,' and fed to faculty personnel 
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and committees. A Faculty Bulletin, sometimes, fondly referred 

I 

to as "Leaves from the Notebook of a ? Dean/' provided biblio- 

graphical references, reprints, and summaries Qf pertinent 

material. The Council on Academic Standards met for many extra, 

"long-winded 41 sessions. " Additional faculty^taee tings and in- % 

servxce workshop sessions were scheduled. / For all x>i J^his. 

— , — _ ~— ■ — -— ~- V : S V— -nr — 

effort, however, no^utslde funding or fextra \budgetary allot- 

ment was provided. The time and 7 effort were accepted as -a 
nomal part of "professional load in a small, private, elemen- 
tary teachers college. The resources of the institution were 
marshalled to the purpose as something that must be done for 9*** 
the good of th<r total enterprise. It is felt to be worth 
mentioning here only because^nr^s-a-n-exampieL of the kind of 
thing that can be, and often sJt, he, done in such institutional 
settings* It tends, perhaps, to daution against the supposi- 
tion t; it all development is dependent upon special subsidies . 
Not that some of that money would fiot have helped, or could 
not "be "used In car j^ing""fdrw^ We ~ simply 

had to do with what we had. 

fiow r hV? Plan Impro* es Teacher Education 
The temptation is to assume that what has been^Witten 
above sufficiently answers this crucial question. In the main, 
it does, if the reader knows the institution in question* fc^r 
those who do^net, however, it should be made clear that this/ 
College is totally devoted to the production of elementary 



school teachers. This means that everything said about the 
curriculum and the compet~ency-based evaluation system applies 
to teacher education in this institution, if the .objectives 
of the curriculum and the evaluation procedures are achieved* 
the product must be better teachers, it would seem that a 

""3 

perfcrm^ce-based program for teacher education may be the 
next step forward. Undoubtedly this total approach will allow 

some variants within its total urfolding. if so, the adventure 

*— ' * 

of one small institution may be a significant contribution. 

In summary, then, .what, has been presented in this case 
study is an account of the establishment and characteristics 
of a substitute system for traditional letter grades. The 
bread has been cast upon the waters, in due time, the Bible 
assures, it will return — whether still edible, or with any 
increment of wisdom to be gleaned from the experience, only 
time will tell. Nevertheless, let it be recorded here as one 
brave new effort to do something constructive about an old and 



widely acknowledged weakness of American higher education. 
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ABSTRACT FORM 



NEW PERFORMANCE-BASED PATTERN * 
FGfJ EVALUATION OF STUDENT PROGRESS 

With the advfent of the 1969-1970 academic year National 
College of Education abandoned the use of the traditional 
grading system as a\means of evaluating student progress 

\ 

toward the completioA of undergraduate graduation requirements. 
While many colleges an^ universities are experimenting on a 
piecemeal basis v^ith alteration in grading practices, this is 
perhaps the firs<fc recently to move to a totally different 
pattern across the board ^or all classes and all courses* 

The chantje was made essentially because the faculty of 
the college, Wter mjich careful study, became convinced that 
the so-called! letter-grade pattern functioned to subvert rather 
than to support tjie goals of the curriculum for both the stu- 
dent; and the institution . A new and hopefully more effective 



scheme of evaluation based upon tijie designation and demonstra- 
tion of specific sets, of, competencies appropriate to given 
courses and levels of learning op^r^tes as described below. 



I. The .academic standing of a student in a course taken for 
credit toward graduation with a Bachelor of Arts degree is 
reported by the instructor to the Registrar at the end of the 
term of registration, or ,at such other times as may indicate 
completion of the course requirements* 



i 
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\ 

\ 

%s For % each course in which a student registers he is pro- 

vided with a competency record which designates the specific 
competencies or demonstrated accomplishments expected of all . 
who complete the course* This record includes accomplishments 
appropriate to all-college, departmental, and specific course 
objectives. J^S complete a course, a student must ihave each 
item on the list checked by the instructor, and the signature 
of the instructor must be entered on the space provided for it. 
An official copy thus checked and sighed is filed by the 
inst^ictor with the Registrar. The copy of the completed 
record and/or statement of incomplete is made a part of the 
student's cumulative file. 
\ 

It.. A regularly registered student in a given course may request 
the privilege of demonstrating required , competencies at any 
time from the registration date to the fina-1 "deadline for 
removing an incomplete, except as otherwise indicated below. 
If competencies are completed before the end of the registration 
period for the current term, the student may elect to secure 
vQredit for the/^pourse under the provision for credit by examina - 
tion and may enrbl at once in a replacement course if he so 



chooses . 



Demonstrations may be in terms of single competencies, 
clusters of such, or of the entire how- 
ever, determines how, when, and with whom the demonstrations 
are carried out, and arranges a normal schedule for this purpose 
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to take into account the .natural sequence of learning experi- 
ences projected for the course. Certain competencies may be 
required as prerequisite to others. Where participation in 
certain types of class or group activities is an intrinsic part 
of the objectives of a course, and of the achievement of spe- 
cific competencies, such participation may be listed among the ^ 
competencies required. 

The student should at all times be fully aware of tho 

-general ^importance of attendance and of the" fact that~safte Teem-* 

/ \ c 

petencies may not be achievable without being piresent where % 

/the action is taking place, a student is never justified, 
except by mutual agreement with the instructor, in absenting 
himself from class meetings to work independently qn compe- 
tencies. 

, A student who has requested an opportunity for demonstra- 
tion of competencies ahead of the class schedule but subsequently 
has failed to complete -may -not thereafter request separate 
privilege to repeat the demonstration, but must adhere to the 
schedule set up for s the course as a whole by the instructor. 
Because the instructor m us t distr ibute his time and energy to 
helping all members of a class to achieve required competencies, 
only a limited number of repeated opportunities for demonstra- 
tion can be reasonably allotted to any single student. Every 
possible effort will be made by the g wise student to be prepared 
for scheduled demonstrations and to reduce necessary repetitions 
to the minimum. 

j 
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While the system is flexible enough to provide additional 
time for. achievement of a high quality of accomplishment, this 
feature is not me^nt as an invitation to drifting or neglect 
of personal accountability. Since the emphasis is placed on 
actual achievement of personal growth and on learning^ for its 
own intrinsic value, every student will find it to his own 
advantage to avoid, unnecessary incompletes or loss' of cre&it, 
and to make the most of the opportunity presented to become a 
more truly educated person.^ 

* « 

III. If the student has not completed the cc stencies of a 
course by the end of the term of first regis. tion,„ he may « 
elect to receive an incomplete and to finish course by no 

later, than the close of the next term in residence, or the next 
term the given course is scheduled if the" incomplete require- 
ments are such that they can be done. only in class. An incom- 
plete is not autpmatically given at the end of the first term 
of registration . An incomplete should be the result of mutual 
agreement between student and instructor so that each is cog- 
nizant of the reasons for incompleteness and what may be 
expected in the future. In circumstances where this mutual 



understanding has been informally achieved, or in which emergency 

T 

factors such aT=S illness prevent contact at the end-'of the term, 
the incomplete may be assigned at the discretion of the 
instructor. For non-attendance "or lack of attempts ^o complete 
competencies, credit may be i lost for a course at the end of 
thg^cerm of first registration. 
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An incomplete should be reported to the Registrar at the 
time provided for term-end reports. In registering for a new 
term, the student will be asked to *indicate any ip<r6mpletes to 
be carried forward so /£hat the course load standards may be 
maintained. The student is well advised to be concerned about 

7 

proper reporting q£ course credit and to dfssume personal 

responsibility for keeping the records correct and up-to-date. 

\ 



It is a departmental prerogative to determine with whom, 



at what time, and in what fashion a student may resolve an 
incomplete. All arrangements for this purpose should be made * 
between the student and the instructor at the beginning of the 
term in which removal of the incomplete is to take place so 
that sufficient time for demonstration, of competencies can be 
allowed- -Instructors cannot be expected to assist students who 
havo madC no arrangements prior to. the last week or so of the 
term. - 

Students who have hot completed a courseby the end of "the 
second terny in residence since first registration (or other 
designated term for completion) may have a further opportunity 
oJE attaining „the^_req u i red -comp e t e n c ies— through -a— new— registra- 



tion at full tuition cost the next timfe the course is offered. 
-For all required courses such repetition for credit is manda- 
tory. If no credit is obtained after this additional oppor- 
tunity, really the third term of enrolment, the Council on 
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Academic Standards\considers the advisability of further 
matriculation irv the \Co liege, in further governing the matter 
of incompletes, the fallowing rule pertains to the .total 
registered course load oY the student: on the assumption that 
an incomplete represents oVLy a portion of a course to be 
completed,- the load scale isYthfee new courses plus one Incom- 
plete, two new courses -plus tWb incompletes, or one new course 
plus three incompletes. 



\ 
\ 
\ 



IV. Space is provided on the competency record for the instruc- 

* • 
tor to add an anecdotal statement of commendation or^to note 

$ *% : 

some problem or trait which needs further attention^ Commend- 
atory statements- may r be used by the College Honors Committee 
for purposes of the Honors program. These statements may also 
be used .in the advising and counseling process and in judgments 
determining admission to special programs and to the prepro- ' ^ 
fessional sequence. All such statements, however, ~kre declared 
by administrative policy to be internal to the institution and 
are not to appeal in any official record submitted. to off-campus 
persons or institutions. 



^o^i^n&fer^adm 




recommendations, a list of the competencies required in given 
courses but not the specific competency records of a particular 
student will be supplied, if requested, m addition to the 
transcript . 
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V. A student is placed on academic probation whenever two 
incompletes have been, received in. any term or whenever a course 
is terminated without credit. His case is reviewed periodically 

thereafter until he succe.eds in clearing deficiencies or is 

s \ ^ — — — 

^dismissed from the College by action of* the Council on Academic 
Standards. 



After formal admission to the College a student continues 
in good standing by making reasonable pfcogress in .the degree 



/ „ program which he has planned with his college advisors. Shoul v d 
he fail to achieve this progress over any considerable period 
of time, he will be suspended f,rom enrolment because of defi- 
cient scholarship. It is the student's responsibility to meet 

*■* 

all requirements for continued eriro^ment* For purposes 6f 
academic classification a student, therefore, is K considered in 
good standing, even though on probation* as long as he is per- 
mitted to remain enrolled. _\ 



^0Tv r Since this cT5nip^tency based evalirarTxorrplan'is" so differ-". 

i ' ^ ' 

ent from traditional grading systems it may\be useful here to 

warn against certain possibl^nTiisc^ It is ^^cri- 



terion-rejp rehced rather -than a norm - referenced plan? i.a v ii 

emphasizes criteria o^ achievement *by the individual student 4 
rather than measures of ^comparison between .students* It is, not 

a pass-fail system , as that term is generally understood. It 

,% ^ \ 



t is not even a pass- incomplete system. It is a ney and differ-* 
ent pattern of evaluation, probably not translatable in older 
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/terms of .letter grades and averages. It is grounded on the 

psychological fina>ng^that a very large proportion of human 

beings can Achieve high^qi^iti^ academic levels if provided 

with adequate instruction and, sufficient time. 

It holds high but not impossible standards for everyone. 
J Jo st u d ent Igets hy w it h be in g o u t s tandi4 ig-4rn- 7 4^ — 



course. All students are 'given full opportunit^-to succeed 

father than to .fail. Each meets the challenge of demonstrating 

z _ 

all required competencies. For some it may take a little 
longer, but all who really try. have the. opportunity to fully* 
succeed. Furthermore, the record kept of ^actual achievements 
is a true measure of educational development, ^so much more 
precise and deiEiiii^t^ than'the listing of grades and averages 
that the institution arvfcicripates general and growing respect 
and acceptance by educational authorities and professional . 
employers as they understand the philosophy and practice' of 
thS^new system and Jvitness its products in life situations. 

y • 
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